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New revenue for 
Arts and Science 


BY CHRIS MOTA 


he Faculty of Arts and Science 

has drawn up a five-year capital 
budget plan as it gears up for a state 
of “permanent fundraising.” That’s 
the way Dean Martin Singer 
described the future to the January 15 
meeting of Faculty Council. 

The budget, aimed at a zero deficit, 
is the result of a long-term academic 
planning process that was based on 
extensive consultations. 

The Faculty must take financial 
responsibility for its future, Singer 
said. Step one has already been taken. 
Singer promised that by June 1, the 
Faculty will have hired an advance- 
ment officer to seek funding on its 
behalf. A communications officer and 
recruitment officer are also actively 
being sought. 

An analysis of the Faculty’s needs 


shows that about $600,000 is needed 
per year for capital expenditures. The 
amount currently available is approxi- 
mately $350,000. 

One way of addressing this short- 
fall is by concentrating efforts on 
recruitment, especially at the interna- 
tional level. In fact, 
internationalization is a priority for 
the Faculty. A $50,000 fund has been 
set aside for the development of co- 
operative projects abroad. 

Another option in dealing with the 
budget shortfall is to privatize interna- 
tional students, something the Faculty 
of Commerce and Administration did 
successfully last year. Under the priva- 
tization plan, the University would 
recruit students from outside Canada 
on a self-financing basis, thereby elim- 
inating the government subsidy for 
these students. 


See Revenue, p. 11 


Few dance programs offer such freedom, exposure to the latest trends 


Dance students are right out there 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES 
DESJARDINS 


s she danced on a sand-covered 

stage at the Open House, 
Annick Brisindi seemed to personify 
the originality and daring of 
Concordia’s Contemporary Dance 
students. 

The three-day event, held in 
December and April every year to 
showcase student talent, was attend- 
ed last month by some 300 people, 
all of whom came to sample what's 
new in the constantly evolving world 
of dance. 

“Few programs allow their stu- 
dents as much latitude as 
Concordia,” said Brisindi, a third- 
year student, reflecting on her 
self-choreographed segment. 

Her solo creation was one of 32 
pieces presented by about 50 stu- 
dents. They were given but one 
requirement; that they use sound. In 
Brisindi’s case, sound came in the 
form of sand falling above her head 
and a guitarist who accompanied her 
as she moved on and around a 
wooden bench. 

She has learned about everything, 
from lighting to choreographing 
shows. “Students essentially have 
carte blanche to do whatever they 


want right from their first year,” she 
said. “To be allowed to create this 
freely gives them experience that 
will, hopefully, give them a foot in 
the door.” 

Michael Montanaro, an assistant 
Dance professor, was Open House 
production director. He said that 
Concordia dance shows are well 
attended because they offer insight 
on emerging trends. 

“There’s a lot of freshness in the 
students’ choreography,” he said. 
“These shows offer the public a 
chance to see what’s on the horizon, 
to see the next generation of choreo- 
graphers.” 

Montanaro said Montreal is wide- 
ly regarded as the North American 
capital of contemporary or new 
dance, with popular troupes like La 
La La Human Steps and Carbone 
14 and well-known alumni like 
Zelma Badu, Jeff Hall and Pierre- 
Paul Savoie. When a Montreal 
dance company sends a show pro- 
posal to another country with a 
Quebec postmark, “the envelope 
goes to the top of the pile for consid- 
eration.” 

The term contemporary dance 
describes a bold, sometimes brave, 
choreography that emerged in the 


See Dance, p. 11 
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Research centre, distance and executive options, even an undergraduate program are on the flight plan 


International Aviation MBA has ambitions 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


ATA director Pierre Jeanniot and 

Rector Frederick Lowy teamed up 
with twin scissors to cut the ribbon 
on the new JAMBA facilities last 
week. 

Fittingly, they then also cut the 
ribbon electronically, just by touch- 
ing a big screen facing the classroom. 
The touch-sensitive computer moni- 
tor, slick and richly coloured, is one 
of the glamorous tools that make up 
this 21st-century classroom on the 
fourth floor of the GM Building. 
Another is the computer plug at 
each desk, ready to connect with a 
student's laptop. 

The classroom refit is part of the 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration’s ambitious plans for the 
self-financing IAMBA program, 
which started eight years ago with 
the encouragement of IATA, the 
International Aviation Transport 
Association. 

The presence of IATA and ICAO 
(the International Civil Aviation 
Organization) has long ensured 
Montreal a global role in aviation 
administration, and it seemed natur- 
al to add an educational presence for 
airport, air transport and other avia- 
tion managers. 


However, as Jeanniot himself 
admitted in his brief remarks at the 
ceremony, the program was for the 
first few years “a fragile child.” The 
aviation industry has gone through a 
tumultuous decade, due to deregula- 
tion, the privatization of formerly 
public carriers, and intense global 
competition. As a result, the training 
of management got low priority 
among the world’s harried airlines. 

However, as IAMBA Director 
Professor Dale Doreen told his audi- 
ence at the ceremony, that is 
changing. The need for highly 
trained aviation managers has 
become acute, and the emphasis is 
finally changing from sector-specific, 
technical, operations-based training 
to education with a management 
focus that embraces all aspects of the 
industry. The [AMBA program has 
been designed to provide this. 

There is also an urgent need for 
international educational standards 
and pedagogical materials, not to 
mention professors. Doreen hopes to 
establish a Centre for Aviation Man- 
agement Education and Research to 
fill this vacuum. 

In addition, an executive option 
has been developed for local students 
who want to combine their studies 
with their full-time jobs, and a 


Global AMBA will 
deliver the program 
through distance educa- 
tion. The GAMBA 
program is expected to 
have its first two courses 
up and running by next 
September. 

The Faculty is also 
discussing the feasibility ’ 
of offering an under- 
graduate program in 
aviation management. 


In the top photo, 
Professor Dale Doreen, 
centre, with Dean of 
Commerce and 
Administration 
Mohsen Anvari on 

the left. 


At right, IATA’s Pierre 
Jeanniot and Rector 
Frederick Lowy cut the 
ribbon at the opening 
of the new facilities. 











Centre for Instructional Technology opens in Commerce and Administration 


Smartboards for smarter, more efficient learning 


Dennis Dicks (above) works with Ida Giannelli, Gervais de Montbrun, 


Steve Assaf, Pierre LaPorte, Mary Genova, Carol Acton, Mary 
Waterhouse and Brian Hawker at the Centre for Instructional 


Technology. 
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BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


a and Administration is 
a Faculty on a high-tech mission. 

Two years ago, Commerce quietly 
drafted its Strategic Academic Plan 
1998-2000, a strategy designed to 
help the Faculty compete with tech- 
nology-oriented educational 
providers. Item number one, “the 
move from teaching to learning,” 
entailed an ambitious technological 
upgrade. 

“We're moving forward, although 
we're a little behind schedule,” said 
Dennis Dicks in an interview. Dicks, 
a professor of Educational Technol- 
ogy in Arts and Science, is also the 
director of the Centre for Instruc- 
tional Technology, which develops 
technology for Commerce. 

In fact, the first plank of item 
number one, implementing a laptop 
university operation in the AMBA 
(International Aviation MBA) and 
EMBA (Executive MBA) facilities, 
has already been accomplished (see 
story, above). Several units, including 
Instructional and Information Tech- 
nology Services, the Vice-Rector 
Services Office and Bookstores, 
worked with the Faculty to develop 
the snazzy new facilities. 

Professors will use “smartboards,” 
a kind of electronic blackboard that 


saves things written on them on a 
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hard disk; students can then down- 
load the information on their 
laptops. Students will use “group- 
ware” to communicate with one 
another, and to access the internet. 

“This changes the way you can 
teach,” Dicks said. “You don’t have 
to make sure that the students have 
printed copies of materials before- 
hand. You don’t have to worry about 
them taking notes; you can send 
them information you project on the 
smartboard through the network. So 
the professor can spend a lot more 
class time interacting with the stu- 
dents.” 

The classes are also equipped with 
videoconferencing technology, so that 
a guest lecturer could speak to the class 
and answer questions in real time, even 
from thousands of miles away. 

“These teaching facilities are a 
model of the electronic or intelligent 
classroom. They’re also prototypes 
that will allow us to experiment with 
these concepts, and help us decide 
whether or not we want to build 
more of these classrooms.” 

Dicks notes that the University is 
planning to upgrade several class- 
rooms for multimedia applications. 
“Our experience with these types of 
facilities should be of some benefit to 
people planning that large undertak- 
ing, so this is a pilot project for 
Concordia in the area of intelligent 


classrooms.” 

In mid-February, the Faculty will 
also launch their Learning Clinic, a 
facility equipped with workstations, 
a smartboard, and a state-of-the-art 
multimedia production room. 

“The Learning Clinic is a drop-in 
centre, where faculty can come and 
learn about new multimedia technol- 
ogy. They can experiment with these 
technologies to produce course 
material, and practise teaching with 
them. The Clinic will also be used as 
a training facility for faculty and 
staff.” 

Distance education is another 
plank in the academic plan. In Sep- 
tember, the Faculty is launching a 
distance-ed version of the entire 
IAMBA program, which is attended 
mostly by professionals in the airline 
industry. 

“We believe that there is a poten- 
tial world market for this kind of 
program; in airlines, airports, air- 
plane manufacturers, and so on, but 
currently, students have to come to 
us to take the program, and take a 
year off work. The plan is to reach 
people where they are, in their 
homes and workplaces.” 

The Faculty is also developing a 
Web-based course on personal 
finance that would be accessible to 
students in Commerce and other 


Faculties. 
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Bible Commentary crowns 
Sean NMicEvenue’s career 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


(CX Zou have to be a little bit of a 
monk to be involved in some- 
thing like this,” said Cardinal 
Jean-Claude Turcotte in admiration, 
motioning toward a blue-covered 
book as thick as a telephone directory. 
The “monk” in this case would be 
Theology Professor Sean McEv- 
enue, who edited the Old Testament 
section of the more-than-1,900-page 
International Bible Commentary. The 
book is a collection of critical articles 
contributed by selected biblical 
scholars from 32 countries. 

A copy of the newly published 
book was presented to Cardinal Tur- 
cotte by Rector Frederick Lowy at a 
wine and cheese reception held in the 
Henry F. Hall Building on January 
18. McEvenue, who will retire at the 
end of the term, was praised for his 
work by university officials, colleagues 
and the Cardinal. Former Quebec 
premier Claude Ryan also attended. 

For eight years, McEvenue sifted 
through the contributions of scholars 
from many countries, and often called 
for rewrites before he was satisfied 
with the result. Although it is intended 
mainly for those who work profes- 
sionally with the Bible, the book’s 
clear style and lack of jargon makes it 
accessible to a wide readership. 

However, McEvenue said that it is 
not a substitute for reading the Bible 
itself. “The Commentary is not 
intended to say, ever, what the Bible 
says, because it can’t,” McEvenue 
said. The articles are reflections and 
analyses to support one’s own reading 
and understanding of biblical text. 

What makes this book different is 
its departure from traditional bible 
study. Biblical scholarship of the past 
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200 years has followed the historical- 
critical method, placing the Bible in 
its historical context. By uncovering 
what was going on politically and 
culturally during the writing of a 
book of the Bible, scholars feel they 
are better able to deduce the real 
meaning of the text. 

However, many of the original 
authors are unknown, and the centu- 
ry in which they wrote uncertain. In 
some cases, the books are a compila- 
tion of the writings of several authors 
from different periods. What inter- 
pretative guidance can be drawn 
from historical context in such cases? 

“As the history of this material 
advances, there’s a lot less clarity 
about what that history really is,” 
McEvenue said. Assuming that the 
only meaning of the text is the 
meaning it originally had does not 
take into account the interpretation 
implicit in all the books of the Bible, 
namely the continuity in our experi- 





ence of God through the centuries. 

Professor Pamela Bright, Chair of 
Theological Studies, also participat- 
ed in the writing and research for the 
Commentary over the past five years, 
along with her husband, Dr. Charles 
Kannengiesser. She feels that the 
Bible would more correctly be 
understood if scholars thought of it 
as a “living text.” 

“(Some other modern biblical 
scholars] don’t ask what this text has 
meant through 2,000 years of histo- 
ty. All books are living, in the sense 
that they are always speaking to the 
generation that reads them.” 

The International Bible Commen- 
tary is available in English (The 
Liturgical Press) and in Spanish. It is 
scheduled to be published in other 
languages, including French and 
Italian. The editor is William R. 
Farmer, professor emeritus of New 
Testament at Perkins School of 
Theology, in Dallas. 


Project with Polish mathematicians 


A fund of $50,000 is being set aside 
each year by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences to make $10,000 awards to 
international academic initiatives. 
The first award has been made as 
the result of a longstanding 
working partnership between 
Concordia Mathematics Professor 
Twareque Ali and Professor Anatol 
Odzijewicz, Dean of the Faculty of 
Mathematics and Physics at the 
University of Bialystok, in Poland. 
While the two professors began 
their work together in mathematical 
physics, the collaboration between 
Concordia‘s Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics and the 
Faculty of Mathematics and Physics 
at Bialystok will also include the 
mathematics of finance and 
actuarial math, a reflection of the 
dramatically increasing demand in 
Poland for higher education for 
business. 

Odzijewicz recently visited 
Montreal, and is seen here with 
Dean Martin Singer (left) and Balbir 
Sahni, Director of Concordia’s 
Centre for international Academic 
Co-operation (centre). 
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COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumnt/e pop up 
in the media more often than you might think! 


Bob McDevitt (Journalism), who, as a veteran CBC sports broad- 
caster, attended eight Olympic Games, was interviewed on CBC's 
This Morning about the Salt Lake City scandal. The conversation 
got around to whether or not Montreal lawyer (and Exercise Sci- 
ence Adjunct Professor) Richard Pound might be the next 
president of the IOC. McDevitt suggested another Canadian lawyer 
even better qualified to be president of “such an unscrupulous 
bunch”: Alan Eagleson. 


Pierre Brunet (Management) was asked his opinion on CBC's 
Newswatch recently about Bell Canada's decision to move its oper- 
ators service to a cheaper U.S. provider. He said it was a good 
business decision, but terrible public relations. He was interviewed 
on another occasion about the clarity of the information provided to 
buyers of mutual funds. 


Steven Appelbaum (Management) was also critical of Bell Canada. 
He told Gazette business columnist Jay Bryan that not telling the 
operators their jobs were being moved was unnecessarily brutal, 
and not likely to engender loyality among the remaining employees. 


Bronwyn Chester, in her final column on the local literary scene for 
The Gazette’s Books pages, wrote a glowing tribute to our Creative 
Writing program and the anthology of student literary work, Head- 
light. 


Gazette higher education reporter Doug Sweet wrote an upbeat 
article headlined “Concordia making its presence felt in city.” Pub- 
lished January 15, it outlined the University’s plans for new 
buildings and the success of the Capital Campaign. 


An article carried in Southam newspapers about progress being 
made on “PCB-crunching enzymes” mentioned the work being 
done in Montreal by a researcher at the Institut National de la 
Recherche Scientifique and Justin Powlowski (Chemistry). 


Joseph Smucker (Sociology and Anthropology) was quoted in 
Maclean's magazine's poll of Canadian lifestyles, which found Que- 
becers more tolerant of moral lapses than other Canadians. 
Referring to extramarital affairs, he said, “They don’t necessarily 
condone the behaviour, but they do not condemn people for it.” 


During that 20-below-zero weather we had recently, David Frost 
(Geography) was widely interviewed about his work on cold tem- 
peratures and the incidence of heart failure. Dave Campbell 
(Concordia Sports Medicine Centre) also contributed his expertise. 


Jean-Roch Lawrence (Sociology and Anthropology), who is critical 
of the use of hypnosis as a tool of memory, was interviewed on 
CFTM about the fact that the Sdireté du Québec makes use of the 
technique. 


Mike Babin (|ITS) was a guest on the Tommy Schnurmacher 
Show, on CJAD, about the allure of the Internet, and how to get 
started on it. 


Norma Joseph (Religion) was interviewed for Donna Nebenzahl's 
column in The Gazette about the changing understanding of 
women’s role in the history and practice of Judaism. She is hon- 
orary co-chair of the first international conference of Edah, an 
organization founded to give voice to the ideology and values of 
modern Orthodox Judaism, which will take place in New York next 
month. She was also interviewed by the Canadian Jewish News. 


Michel Despland (Religion) was the subject of Solange Lefebvre’s 
religion column in Le Devoir on January 11. It emphasized his com- 
mitment to education, particularly in transmitting values of 
tolerance to the young. 


The former students of retired drawing teacher Russell T. Gordon 
continue to flourish. Gordon, who mounted an exhibition of their 
work at the Belgo Building last fall as part of Concordia’s Home- 
coming, was mentioned in Le Soleil recently. A reviewer of Point, 
Lignes, Surfaces, a collective show by his former students at the 
Galérie Madeleine Lacerte in Quebec City, said, “! think that this 
professor, who taught more than 20 years at this institution, must 
have extraordinary insight.” 


“Jazz diva” Jeri Brown (Music) was profiled in Voir Montréal 
recently, and her most recent album, Zaius — her sixth in seven 
years — was praised. Brown described how she keeps herself 
open to inspiration and new experiences by teaching at Concordia, 
living in Halifax, and spending her summers in Europe. 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, opinions and 
comments. Letters to the Editor must be signed, include a phone number, and 
be delivered to the CTR office (BC-121/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax 
(514-848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on 
the Friday prior to publication. If at all possible, please submit the text on 
computer diskette. Limit your letter to 500 words. The Editor reserves the 
right to edit for space considerations, although the utmost care will be taken to 
preserve the core of the writer's argument. Letters disparaging the behaviour or 
decisions taken by an individual which are not of a public nature, letters 
quoting exchanges between two or more parties in private conversation or 
personal correspondence, and letters venting an opinion about the integrity of 
colleagues will not be published. 


A promise to do better with 
registration 

The following is an open letter to 
undergraduate students in the Facul- 
ty of Commerce and Administration 
from the Dean: 

At the start of this semester, a 
number of you experienced difficulty 
registering for commerce courses. 
Many of you, finding that the sec- 
tions you wanted were closed, 
attempted to contact the staff of our 
Undergraduate Program Office. As a 
result, there were delays in respond- 
ing to your telephone calls and there 
were long line-ups and at some 
point, for safety reasons, lines were 
formed outside the building in the 
cold winter weather. 

During the registration period, the 
staff at the Office worked from very 
early in the morning until very late at 
night. They had more than 1,000 
face-to-face meetings with stu- 
dents. In most instances, they were 
able to shuffle schedules and sec- 
tion sizes to accommodate the 
requests. As hard as they worked, 
however, it was not possible to 
meet everyone's demands, and cer- 
tainly, it was unfortunate that there 
were delays in the process. 

The root cause of the problem 
was the fact that we were short 
about 40 course sections which, in 
turn, was caused by the unavailabili- 
ty of professors and physical 
facilities. Please keep in mind that 
the number of students entering our 
AACSB-accredited Faculty is 
increasing significantly. This is 
despite the fact that we now have 
probably the highest admission stan- 
dards of all business schools in 
Quebec. 

All of you are entitled to the great 
education we provide at this Faculty. 
All of you are entitled to receive an 
adequate level of service. We will 
re-double our efforts to hire new 
professors and to gain access to 
extra classrooms in order to offer all 


the courses you need. 

In addition, we will introduce the 
following four changes: 1) one more 
academic advisor will be hired; 2) 
more course sections will be offered 
in the summer to compensate for 
some of the shortage in the winter 
term; 3) the number of courses for 
next academic year will be 
increased; and 4) we will take steps 
to improve the physical facilities of 
the Undergraduate Program Office. 

We know that you rightly expect a 
lot from us. We know that because 
of many factors, some within and 
some outside our control, we let 
some of you down this semester. 
We apologize, and we promise to do 
better. 


Mohsen Anvari, Dean 
Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration 


Faculty merit, student need 
Among the four Montreal universi- 
ties, Concordia has the unique 
distinction of allocating the lowest 
percentage of its operating budget 
for scholarships and bursaries. 
While we allocate 1.3 per cent of 
our annual budget for this purpose, 
the corresponding figures are 4.8, 
5.7 and 7.2 per cent for McGill, 
UQAM and the Université de Mon- 
tréal respectively. 

Perhaps one way of increasing 
the amount available for scholar- 
ships and bursaries would be to 
reduce the amount allocated for 
merit pay to faculty members from 
the current level of $300,000 per 
year to $50,000 per year, starting 
June 1, 2000. 

This would save us from the awk- 
ward situation of explaining why 
Concordia does so poorly in the 
Maclean’s annual survey of Canadi- 
an universities while most of its 
faculty members have been award- 
ed merit pay for their performance. 


S.K. Goyal 
Decision Sciences and MIS 


IN MEMORIAM 


Richard Yorkey 


Richard Yorkey, former professor and director of the Centre for 
Teaching English as a Second Language (TESL), died on November 
20, 1998, in hospital in Burlington, Vermont. 


Dr. Yorkey was well-known in the field of second-language teaching 
for his courses on methodology and for his textbooks for learners of 


English as a second language. 


Expressions of sympathy may be sent to his sister, Jean Bocher, at Box 
216, Jamestown, Highland Drive, Rhode Island, 02835 USA. 


- Our thanks to Professor Gwen Newsham 





Jack Lightstone re-appointed 


t its January 20 meeting, 

Concordia’s Board of Gover- 
nors unanimously approved the 
re-appointment of Jack Lightstone 
as Provost and Vice-Rector, 
Research, for a five-year term begin- 
ning June 1, 1999, and ending May 
31, 2004. 

Lightstone, a longtime Professor 
of Religion at Concordia, has been 
Chair of his department (1979-85) 
and graduate program director for 
the MA in Judaic Studies and PhD 
in Religion. From 1989 to 1992, he 
served as Associate Vice-Rector, 
Academic (Research). 

He began his first term as Provost 
and Vice-Rector in June 1995, and 
led the academic sector through an 
extensive, ongoing academic plan- 
ning process and a difficult period of 
budget restrictions. 

He graduated with a BA from 
Carleton University in 1972, and 
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went on to complete an MA (1974) 
and PhD (1977) at Brown Universi- 
ty in Rhode Island. He was a 
Visiting Research Graduate Fellow 
at Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 
1974-75. 

An expert on ancient and contem- 


porary North American Judaism, he 
has written and lectured extensively. 
He is also deeply committed to 
Montreal’s Jewish community, and 
has served it actively in many ways 
over the years. 

Lightstone is an associate of the 
Chair in Quebec and Canadian Jew- 
ish Studies and president of the 
Comité des affaires académiques of the 
Conférence des recteurs et principaux 
des universités du Québec (CREPUQ) 
for the 1997-99 period. 

Over the years, he has been 
involved with many advisory councils 
and committees, including CRE- 
PUQ’s Comité de la recherche 
(1989-92) and Groupe de travail sur 
la politique d'éthique (1995). He was 
Concordia’s delegate to the Royal 
Society of Canada’s inquiry on 
research in Canadian universities and 
to the Smith Commission on teach- 
ing in Canadian universities (1991). 


A free course to help 
prepare for grad school 


BY DAWN WISEMAN 


he three or four years spent on 

undergraduate degrees are pretty 
much academically saturated. Provid- 
ing an appropriate survey of English 
literature, a grounding in art history 
or the skills demands a lot of time, 
and often there is little left over for 
the more theoretical and esoteric side 
of academia. 

Upon entering graduate school, 
where theory can be daunting to the 
uninitiated, some students feel a little 
overwhelmed. Five Concordia PhD 
candidates from the Humanities doc- 
toral program are taking a novel 
approach to addressing this issue. 

“Our motto,” explained Mark 
Rozahegy, one of the PhD students, 
‘ts A Theoretical Education for the 
Academic World.” A play on 
Concordia’s well-known motto, to be 
sure, but Rozahegy and his colleagues 
— Meredith Brown, Benet Davetian, 
Mark Lajoie and Terry Provost — 
take their theory seriously. 

This term they are offering a free, 
team-taught course called Late 
Twentieth Century Thought. The 
course aims to provide undergraduate 
students with an introduction to the 
work of such thinkers as Jacques 
Derrida, Louis Althusser, Antonio 
Gramsci, Homi Bhabha and Michel 
Foucault. 

Although there are no assignments 
in the course, there is an extensive 
reading list from which the instruc- 


Correction 


tors will draw their lecture material. 

The idea for the course came to 
Rozahegy as a means of trying to 
simultaneously address two concerns; 
the first quite common among the 
undergraduates he knows, and the 
second particular to Humanities doc- 
toral students. 

‘Tve talked to many undergraduates 
at Concordia who feel they would like 
the opportunity to expand their 
knowledge of theory in preparation for 
graduate school,” he explained. 

“Also, since the Humanities pro- 
gram is not affiliated with any 
undergraduate program, many of its 
students, including myself, never get 
a chance to teach in their field before 
graduation. I thought the free course 
would benefit both groups. The 
undergraduates get to develop their 
understanding of 20th-century 
thought; the graduates get valuable 
teaching experience.” 

While students taking the course 
do not receive credit, Rozahegy has 
suggested that with departmental 
permission, it would make an excel- 
lent independent study. 

“The student could work with a 
professor from his or her own depart- 
ment and use the course lectures and 
readings as the basis for further 
explorations.” In this way, the stu- 
dents could apply what they learn in 
the class to their own majors. 

So far, the response to the course 
has been positive; there were 20 to 25 
students in each of the first two class- 


In the last issue of C7R (January 14), we wrongly identified 
Assistant Registrar Terry Too as “she.” The editor extends — 


sincere apologies to him. 


es. The Graduate Students Associa- 
tion and the Humanities program are 
also supporting it with funding for 
materials and expenses. 

Rozahegy says that anyone who is 
interested in the subject matter is 
welcome to attend. The class is 13 
weeks long and is held on Fridays 
from 1 to 3 p.m. in Room H-539-3. 
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he following people, all distin- 
guished friends and, in most cases, 
graduates, of Concordia, Sir George 
Williams or Loyola, were celebrated 
January 21 at the St. James Club, when 
the Concordia University Alumni Asso- 
ciation’s 1999 Alumni Recognition 
Awards were presented. 


Humberto Santos Award of 
Merit: Peter Howlett 


Peter Howlett (Loyola BA 63) is 
president of Montorsan Holdings 
and several community organiza- 
tions, including the Le Portage 
Program for Drug Dependencies, 
which he founded in 1970. He has 
been a member of Concordia’s 
Board of Governors since 1989. 

Le Portage began as a modest 
Montreal street clinic; today it has 
six substance-abuse rehabilitation 
centres in Eastern Canada and helps 
more than 3,000 people each year. 
Since 1986, Howlett has also been 
president of Les Amis de la Mon- 
tagne, dedicated to protecting and 
conserving Mount Royal. In 1996 
the City of Montreal presented him 
with the Prix d’honneur for his envi- 
ronmental commitment. 

Trained as a lawyer, Howlett was 
an outstanding college athlete at 
both Loyola and McGill, and played 
for the Montreal Alouettes after 
graduation. He has supported 
Concordia events and projects 
through the years, and he can often 
been found in the stands at Stingers 
games. 

The Humberto Santos Award of 
Merit is presented for lifetime com- 
mitment to the Association, the 
University and the community. 


Distinguished Service 
Award: Barbara Barclay 


Barbara Barclay (Sir George 
Williams BA 74, Concordia BEd 
76) is an advisor and part-time facul- 
ty member in Concordia’s Teaching 
English as a Second Language 
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Barbara Barclay and Peter Howlett. 


department and immediate past- 
president of the Association of 
Alumni Sir George Williams. 

In 1997, she compiled a retrospec- 
tive celebrating the 60th anniversary 
of Sir George’s first graduating class. 
Barbara also organized the Annual 
Concordia Used Book Fair, which in 
its first two years has raised more than 
$8,000 for the Student Emergency 
Food Voucher Program and the Stu- 
dent Emergency Loan Program. 

Perhaps her most lasting contribu- 
tion was the installation in the lobby 
of the Henry F. Hall Building of the 
bronze busts of six men who built Sir 
George Williams: Frederick O. 
Stredder, Henry F. Hall, Claude W. 
Thompson, Kenneth E. Norris, 
Douglas B. Clarke and John W. 
O'Brien. 


Distinguished Service 
Award: Raymond Décarie 


Raymond Deécarie (Loyola BComm 
63) is president of the Affinity Mar- 
ket Group for Meloche Monnex 
insurers, in Toronto. 

Meloche Monnex pours thousands 
of dollars a year into university spon- 


In the back row are Fr. Marc Gervais, Raymond Décarie and Rosey Edeh. In the front row, Sr. Eileen Mcllwaine, 


sorships, advertising, prizes and dona- 
tions, and Mr. Décarie ensures that 
Concordia is a frequent recipient. 

He is a member of the board of 
the Toronto Chapter of the 
Concordia University Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and he is a canvasser for the 
Toronto Division of Concordia’s 
Campaign for a New Millennium. 


Distinguished Service 
Award: Roland Picard 


Roland Picard (Sir George Williams 
BSc 46) is president of de Aur Light 
Company. An active community 
volunteer, he has been involved in 
many ways with the Association of 
Alumni Sir George Williams for 
more than 50 years. He will receive 
his award at a later date, as he was 
not able to attend the ceremony. 


Honorary Life Membership: 
Sister Eileen Mcliwaine, CND 


Sister Eileen McIlwaine, a member 
of the Congregation of Notre Dame, 
was president of Marianopolis Col- 
lege until her retirement in 1996 and 
has been a member of Concordia’s 





Board of Governors since 1988. She 
was the Board’s vice-chair from 1992 
to 1997. 

Sister McIlwaine has a PhD in 
philosophy from the University of 
Ottawa. A teacher first of high 
school and then of college students, 
she was known for her intelligence, 
conscientiousness, and concern for 
her students, faculty and staff. 

At Concordia, she was a key play- 
er in the selection of some of 
Concordia’s top administrators, and 
was often a voice for women’s issues 
on the Board. During difficult times, 
her clear-mindedness, knowledge 
and compassion made her an invalu- 
able asset to the University. 


Alumni Award for 
Excellence in Teaching: 
Marc Gervais, SJ 


Marc Gervais (Loyola BA 50) is a 
Jesuit, an internationally renowned 
film scholar and much-admired 
teacher. 

He started teaching cinema in the 
Communication Studies Department 
at Loyola College in 1967, and took 
early retirement from Concordia in 


1992, though he continues to teach. 
Many of his students, including the 
CBC’s Hana Gartner, have gone on 
to successful careers. 

Gervais attends the Cannes Film 
Festival every year, and is often 
interviewed for his views on films 
and directors. His tastes in film are 
eclectic, ranging from his passion for 
American westerns and musicals to 
Pier Paolo Pasolini and Ingmar 
Bergman. 

He was a founder of both the 
Loyola Jesuit Institute for Studies in 
International Peace, and of 
Concordia’s Lonergan University 
College. 


Outstanding Student 
Award: Rosey Edeh 


Rosey Edeh, currently pursuing an 
MA in Art History, is a world-class 
athlete, sports broadcaster, motiva- 
tional speaker and mother. 

Born in London, England, Edeh 
came to Canada at age 3. Her run- 
ning skills led to an athletic 
scholarship at Rice University in 
Houston, Texas, where she began to 
establish herself as a world-class 
400-meter hurdler. At the Atlanta 
Olympic Games in 1996, where she 
finished in sixth place in the finals, 
she established a Canadian record in 
her event. She is now working 
toward what she hopes will be 
her fourth Olympics next year 
in Sydney, Australia, when she 
will be 34. 

Edeh has also sprinted through 
her course work with top marks, and 
is readying herself for her thesis, 
which will focus on the work of 
Quebec textile artist Louise Lemieux 
Berubé. 

She contributes sports commen- 
taries to CBC Radio, CFCF Pulse, 
and Panache magazine, and is on the 
board of the Quebec Special 
Olympics. She also works occasion- 
ally as a model, and once appeared 
on the cover of the magazine Elle 
Quebec with her daughter Micha. 





Alumni directory will locate your old pals 


nowing where your classmates 

live now and what careers they 
chose can be a great source of plea- 
sure and information. Many 
universities in the United States and 
Canada compile and sell alumni 
directories for that purpose, and 
Concordia has recently published one 
of its own. 

The directory cost Concordia 
nothing; the publishers do all the 
work, based on the addresses and 
class names they are given, and make 
up their costs and a profit out of the 
sale of the books. 

“Many alumni like and use the 
directory,” said Ann Vroom, Director 


of Alumni Affairs. “It helps us 
update and enrich our information, 
and it shows how proud we are of our 
graduates.” 

The first four pages of the directo- 
ry include a welcome from the 
Rector, a brief history of Loyola Col- 
lege, Sir George Williams University 
and Concordia, a profile of the Uni- 
versity today, and a description of the 
alumni associations. There are plenty 
of attractive archival and recent pho- 
tos of student and alumni life to 
lighten these opening pages. 

The lists of names are organized in 
five ways. There’s the biographical 
section, with the names in alphabeti- 


cal order; these resulted from a 
mailed survey, which was followed by 
phone call to check the information 
and solicit purchase of the book, so 
all these names are of those graduates 
who agreed to be listed. 

Then there’s the “class section,” in 
which every graduate, living or dead, 
is listed according to year. It starts 
with 1906, when the only graduates 
were from Loyola College. From 
1937 to the merger year, 1974, the 
graduates are listed from both Loyola 
and Sir George, and starting in 1975, 
of course, they are all Concordia 
grads. 

The third section is organized geo- 
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graphically. This could be particularly 
useful for people who have left Mon- 
treal and would like to find other 
alumni living near them. 

There’s a section organized by pro- 
fession (accounting, banking, 
education, government) — an obvi- 
ous networking tool, although using 
the information for commercial pur- 
poses is illegal. Finally, there’s a 
section of grads’ e-mail addresses. 

In such a huge undertaking, there 
are bound to be errors, and the 
Alumni staff have been hearing about 
a few, but on balance, they're pleased 
with the 700-page book. It costs 
$76.99 for the soft-cover edition, and 


$79.99 for the hard-cover. 

The publishing company, Harris, 
is one of a handful of U.S. specialists 
in producing these directories; there 
appear to be none here. It was some- 
times discouraging, Vroom said, to 
deal with American publishers who 
knew little about Canadian universi- 
ties, let alone the French character of 
Quebec. 

The only previous Concordia 
directory was published in 1991 with 
the same company, and Vroom 
thought that this time, things would 
be different, but they still weren’t 
ideal. There’s a niche out there for a 
Canadian publisher. - BB 
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Real marketing for the real university 








Cruising the booths for services 


Student Services’ 


BY HEIDI KLASCHKA 


‘he shocked look on students’ 

i faces said it all. Mouths 
dropped and eyes widened as stu- 
dents arriving at the Mezzanine in 
the Henry F. Hall Building on Janu- 
ary 21 caught their first glimpse of 
the Student Services Disco Inferno. 

“We really caught their attention, 
that’s for sure,” organizer Carl Kouri 
said modestly. 

Staff went “far out” all right. Black 
platform shoes etched in flames. 
Turquoise glitter halter-tops. Flared, 
glistening white trousers. Sequined 
attire abounded. 

The semi-annual fair offered stu- 
dents the opportunity to cruise 
booths and see which services were 
available without taking too much 
time out of busy schedules. 

Most students simply use services 
they are familiar with, and are 
unaware Concordia offers a host of 
other ones. 

“We really just use the health ser- 
vices,” said Laura Cammalleri. 

“And the sports facilities,” added 
Pat Savo, peering over the interview- 
er to gawk at staff grooving to the 
funky tunes provided by CJLO. 
Sports facilities may be so popular 
due to aggressive recruiting by the 
Recreation and Athletics Depart- 
ment. 
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“Do you know where the gym is?” 
asked Jameel Chaudry, waving a flu- 
orescent orange flyer at a group of 
passersby. “Wait! I’m not done with 
you yet,” he said with a wink, 
twirling his braided wig around a 
finger. “You wanna win a hockey 
stick?” 

Students were lured over to booths 
with a variety of incentives, from free 
condoms at Health Services to cream 
caramels at Legal Information. 

The International Students office 
offered fair-goers a chance to play 
FLAGS, a geography quiz game. 
“This must be an old map,” com- 
mented one contestant. “The Soviet 
Union is split up now.” 

“Tt’s just in keeping with the “70s 


BY EUGENIA XENOS 


(hances are that you have seen 
the University’s Image Cam- 
paign first-hand, whether in the 
métro or bus, or on one of 54 adver- 
tising columns that dot the city 
centre. The smiling Concordia grad- 
uates featured in the distinctive ads 
bear witness that alumni go on to 
find satisfying work after receiving 
their degrees here: “Real Education 
for the Real World,” they say. 

Now in its ninth year, the Cam- 
paign has, from the beginning, relied 
largely on transit advertising to 
establish a readily recognizable 
image and to gain greater visibility 
for the University — mostly because 
of its effectiveness. 

“We had to find an ‘intrusive’ 
medium that we could afford,” said 
Jac Joanisse of Joanisse Marketing 
Communications, a group that has 
been advising the University on its 
marketing approach since the incep- 
tion of the Image Campaign. 

He said that TV, for example, is 
not that intrusive any more, due to a 
proliferation of stations and the 
remote control. Plus, it’s expensive, 
especially on the English side. “And 
newspapers are not at all intrusive 
because they just sit on a table until 


theme,” staffer Pat Hardt covered 

herself nicely. “We have an old 
globe, too!” 

The Dean of Students 

Office was totally in ‘70s 

mode, too, with a black and 

1 white life-size cardboard 

cutout of ... Could it be. . . 

“Who is this man?” asked 

the sign beside the 1972 

cutout. Students clustered 
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you pick them up. But transit adver- 
tising are among those media that 
are ‘in your face;’ you can’t avoid 
them. Of all the media we could 
afford, transit is the most effective.” 

The strategy has worked exceed- 
ingly well, drawing on a perception 
of Concordia as a provider of “prac- 
tical education,” and a 1989 survey in 
which 70 per cent of CEGEP stu- 
dents polled said they wanted to 
attend University either for specific 
career training, or to become more 
employable. 

A study is being done this year to 
find out what potential graduate stu- 
dents look for when choosing a 
graduate school. The results should 
be known by the end of the school 
year. 

Also this year, full colour and a 
fourth alumnus were added to the 
University’s advertisements. In the 
past, three graduates were featured, 
but it was impossible to represent all 
four Faculties and the School of 
Graduate Studies with three. 

Despite a relatively small budget, 
the Campaign has carved out a niche 
for Concordia and made it instantly 
recognizable. The transit ads run for 
22 weeks a year in the greater Mon- 
treal area, and for 10 weeks in 
Quebec City, Sherbrooke, Toronto, 


Disco Inferno gets 


around, debating the puzzle. Staffers’ 
lips were sealed. It was of Don 
Boisvert, the Dean of Students, 
whose office sponsored the draw. 
The Financial Aid and Awards 
office offered a contest with money 
involved. Students had to guess how 
many coins were in the fishbowl. 
Around the corner was Coun- 
selling and Development’s wildly 
attired Marc Léger, in terracotta 


Ottawa and Vancouver. 

Last year, the University was able 
to supplement them with free adver- 
tising on the “OmniColumns” that 
are dispersed throughout the city. 
There’s one right outside the Guy 
Métro station, a hop away from 
Concordia’s main downtown build- 
ings. 

The OmniColumn part of the 
Campaign runs for four weeks this 
year, and the University is in the 
third year of a five-year agreement 
arranged by Board of Governors 
member Richard Renaud with Radio 
Mutuel’s offshoot, la Société 
@affichage Omni. 

The Image Campaign has worked 
so well that other institutions have 
approached Concordia over the years 
to find out how it was done. Some 
think it’s partly because of a consul- 
tative approach to the project. 
Decisions about the Campaign are 
now made by the Image Campaign 
Task Force, which is under the aegis 
of the Marketing and Institutional 
Communications Committee, 
chaired by Maria Paradiso, Execu- 
tive Director of Communications. 
Representatives of the Faculties, 
Office of the Registrar, students, and 
Marketing Communications, among 
others, sit on the committee. 


noticed 


(self-described as “puke orange”) 
corduroy trousers and ruffled shirt 
enhanced by a heavy gold chain. 
“We help students manage stress,” 
he shouted over Sister Sledge boom- 
ing, “We are f-a-m-i-l-y ... “ 
Students visiting the fair had a few 
suggestions of their own of new ser- 
vices to make university life less 
stressful. Home pizza delivery 


topped the list. 


Ellington’s 100th birthday will be celebrated at the Spectrum 


Andrew Homzy pays tribute to the Duke 


BY PAUL SERRALHEIRO 


dward Kennedy “Duke” Elling- 

ton’s 100th birthday will be 
celebrated around the world on April 
29. Concordia Music Professor 
Andrew Homzy will be part of that 
celebration, presenting papers at 
conferences in Italy and the United 
States, and conducting an anniver- 
sary concert in Montreal that will 
unite musicians from 14 different 
countries. 

Ellington, whose career began in 
1919 and ended at his death in 1974, 
was one of the most respected figures 
in jazz. He created music that has 
been performed in dance halls, 
nightclubs, theatres, films and at 
concert halls and religious services, 
and has been extensively recorded 
and documented. 

“What makes Ellington so spe- 
cial,” Homzy said, “is that unlike 
other big band leaders, Ellington was 
a composer.” That places him in the 
same category as George Gershwin, 
whose 100th birthday was celebrated 
last year. 

Also, both Gershwin and Elling- 
ton have a connection to the 
influential band leader Paul White- 
man (1890-1967). Whiteman 
commissioned both Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue and Ellington’s 





The Blue Belles of Harlem, which was 
performed at Carnegie Hall in 1938. 

Homzy, who does musicological 
work on Ellington for the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington D.C., 
will be elaborating this thesis of 
Whiteman’s influence on Ellington 
at two Ellington conferences, one on 
February 22 in Prato, Italy, the other 
at Amherst College in Massachu- 
setts on March 4. 

At the Spectrum in Montreal on 
April 29, Homzy will be host at a 
tribute to Ellington featuring musi- 
cians from several European 
countries and from North America. 
The program includes Concordia 
faculty members Dave Turner on 
alto saxophone and Charles Ellison 
on trumpet, and former Concordia 
student Jacques Bourget, a trombon- 
ist from Quebec City. 

The concert was conceived by the 
European Broadcasting Union and 
organized by Radio-Canada produc- 
er Daniel Vachon with Homzy’s 
artistic direction. It will be broadcast 
live, with a repeat performance in 
Quebec City the next day. 

“We are celebrating Ellington not 
for reasons of nostalgia, but for his 
art,” Homzy said. The main issue 
that Homzy faces in rendering the 
art of Ellington is “not to recreate 
but to reinterpret Ellington’s music 


with the original orchestration, pre- 
senting the musicians involved with 
the same challenge Ellington gave 
his musicians.” 

Ellington, who was also a pianist 
and conductor, composed and scored 
his music with specific instrumental- 
ists in mind, identifying parts with 
the name of the instrumentalists for 
whom they were written, distinctive 
artists like Bubber Miley, Cootie 
Williams, Johnny Hodges, Barney 
Bigard, Juan Tizol, and Paul Gon- 
salves. 

A further challenge for Homzy 
and his fellow musicians is reviving 
performance practices of another 
period. “Ellington’s music prior to 
the 1950s is problematic for modern 
jazz musicians,” Homzy explained. 
“The tone, blend phrasing and 
rhythm are so different.” 

The program will represent 
Ellington’s oeuvre, beginning with 
the 1920s East St. Louis Toodle-oo 
and ending with Battle Royal, a 
piece composed for the 1959 film 
“Paris Blues.” The body of the con- 
cert will feature a Homzy-arranged 
medley of Ellington’s many hits that 
will showcase every member of the 
orchestra; a group of rarely-per- 
formed compositions; music from 
the Sacred Music Concerts, three 
collections of religious music that 


Ellington wrote after 1967 and 
considered his most important 
music; the Togo 
Brava Suite (1971) 
and a Homzy com- 
position in honour 
of Ellington. 

As director of the 
Valentino Orchestra, 
Homzy is also 
involved in recording 
a CD of early pub- 
lished arrangements 
by Ellington. The 
orchestra, which its 
leader characterizes 
as a “proto-swing” 
band of the kind 
found in dance halls 
and hotels in the 
1920s and 1930s, 
“represents the kind 
of music prior to the 
swing era,” and is 
excellent evidence 
that “there was hot 
music before swing.” 

The freshness of 
this early music is 
what attracted 
Homzy to Ellington 
in the first place, as 
he found early 
Ellington, in particu- 
lar, to be “fresh and 


explorative, just as early bebop and 
early free jazz were.” 


Andrew Homzy 1 





Gabor Szilasi interprets Monet's garden 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


rmer Photography Professor 
Gabor Szilasi was asked by the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts to 
photograph Claude Monet’s famous 
garden, Giverny, in each of the four 


seasons. 

Twenty of his colour photographs, 
printed in a large-scale format, are 
now being exhibited with the exhibi- 
tion Monet at Giverny: Masterpieces 
from the Musée Marmottan,, which 
opens today at the MMFA. 


Monet's garden at Giverny in winter, photographed by former Concordia 
Professor Gabor Szilasi. Winter was his favourite season. 





“When I first got the assignment, 
I wondered if I should reproduce the 
actual locations of the paintings, but 
then I thought, no, I’m a photogra- 
pher, I'll do it my way,” he said 
recently. 

It was a departure in subject matter 
for Szilasi, who tends to be a docu- 
mentarist, and he thinks that was a 
factor in choosing him for the project. 

“T think I did capture the garden 
as a landscape. I didn’t do any close- 
ups of flowers — you'll notice that 
Monet didn’t paint any, either. I 
included the sky and the surrounding 
Normandy hills.” 

His favourite photos were taken of 
the garden in winter, when there 
were no flowers, few tourists, and a 
beautiful, delicate light. Altogether, 
Szilasi made five trips to France to 
photograph the garden. (His spring 
visit was too early for the irises, 
which were essential, given their 
prominence in the paintings.) 

One of the pioneers of what was 
to be called the Impressionist move- 
ment, Monet attacked his canvases 
with great intensity, trying to capture 
the interplay of light and colour at a 
precise, fleeting moment. 

In the 1890s, he bought a huge 
garden at Giverny, not far from 
Paris, and soon had as many as seven 
gardeners working under his direc- 
tion. He painted there from 1899 
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until his death in 1926, producing 
dozens of large paintings. 

In the 1970s, an American philan- 
thropist started a drive to restore 
Giverny to its former glory. Now it 
is one of France’s major tourist 
attractions. Szilasi said that he took 
his photos in the early morning and 
evening hours, not only because the 
light was more interesting then, but 
because in the summer, as many as 
2,000 people a day are visiting 
the site. 

Szilasi had an eventful early life. 
He was born in Hungary, and in 
1949, when he was 21, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to leave the 
country that landed him in jail for 
five months. In 1952, he acquired his 
first camera, and documented the 
1956 uprising before escaping with 
his father. 

When he got to Canada, it was 
discovered that he had tuberculosis. 
During his recuperation in a sanato- 
rium, he befriended a librarian for 
the Quebec government who taught 
him the rudiments of photographic 
processing and printing. 

Szilasi embarked on his varied 
career, travelling throughout Quebec 
and across Canada, doing photo- 
graphic work for the government, 
working with artists, enriching his 
craft and teaching others. He 
became a professor at Concordia in 


1980, serving as Chair of the Pho- 
tography Department for several 
years, and retired in 1995. 

In 1997, the MMFA gave him a 
retrospective exhibition, Gabor Szilasi: 
Photographs, 1954-1996, and pub- 
lished a full catalogue of the work. 

Monet at Giverny: Masterpieces 
from the Musée Marmottan, plus 
Gabor Szilasy’s four-by-five-foot colour 
photographs, may be seen from January 
28 to May 9 at the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


Daughter Andrea 
Szilasi’s photos 
also on exhibit 


Andrea Szilasi (BFA 91) is the 
daughter of the photographer, 
and her work is on view now, 
too. 

Her large prints, made by cut- 
ting up photographs to create 
new images, drew an admiring 
review from Henry Lehmann in 
last Saturday's Gazette. 

The exhibition is at the Galerie 
Circa, 372 Ste. Catherine St. W., 
Room 444, until February 13. 
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The York Theatre, then called the Carlton Theatre, opened in 1938. Six storefronts and 45 apartments were at the 
front; theatre patrons walked down a long lobby to the screening room at the rear of the building. The theatre 
closed in 1989, and has steadily deteriorated, inside and out.The York's style is characterized as streamlined art- 
deco. There are only two similar theatres in Canada, the Eglinton in Toronto and the Vogue in Vancouver; both 
have been declared national historic sites by Parks Canada through the work of the Historic Theatres’ Trust. 

The elegant interior of the York was designed by Emmanuel Briffa, and what remains is all that is left of the six 
theatre interiors he designed in Canada. The materials were popular in the Deco period: terrazzo, marble, 
stainless steel, plastic veneer, vitrolite and plate glass. Along the walls are vertical panels featuring stylized 
nymphs, considered somewhat daring at the time. 


The following letter to the editor of the 
Concordia University magazine for 
alumni is reprinted here with the 
writer's permission: 

was both saddened and discour- 

aged to see Concordia’s recent 
plans for a new development on the 
York Cinema site, published in the 
article “Governors approve 
Concordia’s master plan” in your 
December issue. These plans will 
entail the demolition of the historic 
York Cinema, one of the best 
Streamlined Art Deco theatre build- 
ings built in Canada. 

How ironic that the article is 
directly preceded by another, titled 
“Forgotten history,” written by [his- 
torian and honorary doctorate 
recipient] David Jay Bercuson. His 
notion that our understanding of our 
past is necessary to forging our future 
is a basic yet poignant message. It 
applies to our built heritage equally 
well. Not only should we understand 
our history better, but we should also 
appreciate it. 

In the case of the York Cinema, 
there is a wonderful opportunity for 
Concordia to restore the building 
and use it as an anchor for faculty 
and general university activities. The 
York Cinema building houses not 
only a superbly designed auditorium, 
but also several revenue-producing 
storefronts and apartment dwellings. 
There is no reason why this building, 
which is still in relatively good condi- 
tion, cannot be restored and put 
successfully to use in tandem with the 
plans for a new fine arts and engi- 
neering/computer sciences facility. 

The York building was designed 
by Perry, Luke and Little, whose 
significant body of work enhances 
Montreal’s cityscape. The firm’s col- 
lection of architectural drawings and 
plans now belong to the world-class 
Canadian Centre for Architecture 
museum. Indeed, the unique York 
building has received protected sta- 
tus for many years by the City of 
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Montreal. 

At the end of 1997, I met with 
Vice-Rector Services Charles 
Emond and some of his colleagues 
to discuss the various options for an 
adaptive re-use project for the build- 
ing. I came forward as a founding 
director of a national charity called 
Historic Theatres’ Trust. I have trav- 
elled across North America to visit 
all kinds of theatre and cinema 
restoration projects, many of which 
have been successfully undertaken by 
university and educational facilities. 

Last year, Dinu Bumbaru, repre- 
senting Heritage Montreal, also met 
with Mr. Emond to express their 
concern for any plans to demolish 
the building. Apparently, our input 
has gone unheeded. 

No independent study of the site 
to determine its architectural value 
and potential for re-use has been 
commissioned. No restoration archi- 
tect or specialist has been retained. A 
more interesting and creative solu- 
tion can be found for the York site, 
one that will cherish our past and 
accommodate the University’s pre- 
sent and future needs. 

Janet MacKinnon (BFA 84) 
Heritage Buildings’ Trust 


Vice-Rector Services 
Charles Emond replies: 
ast summer, we acquired the 
York Theatre property and 
adjoining lot to help consolidate the 
University, provide better facilities 
and allow for program growth. 

We were immediately confronted 
with deciding whether to restore the 
York Theatre and the apartments 
and commercial storefront that are 
integrated into the same site. 

The Historic Theatres’ Trust 
makes a compelling case for preserv- 
ing buildings of historic importance. 
The difficulty is whether Concordia 
should use the limited government 
funds promised for new construction 
or the donations it hopes to receive 


from alumni and friends to preserve 
this now badly deteriorated building. 

This would make sense if the 
restored facilities met the Universi- 
ty’s needs, but initial assessments 
suggest that they will not. At best, 
they would either replicate existing 
holdings or require users to accept 
far less than ideal space. 

Another major obstacle is the high 
cost of restoring the crumbling York 
Theatre site, which is likely to be 
about $4 million. The University will 
be challenged to raise enough money 
to meet its own needs, let alone 
adding this further expense. 

I explained these very real limita- 
tions to Janet MacKinnon in our 
initial discussions, and suggested 
that the Historic Theatres’ Trust 
could take the lead in raising the 
required funds. I indicated that 
Concordia University would co- 
operate in this endeavour, and that 
we would not proceed precipitously 
to demolish the building. 

Our plans to develop the York 
Theatre site are far from final. We 
expect to develop this site in two 
phases. The part of the lot where the 
York Theatre buildings stand may 
not be exploited for another 10 years, 
although the structural integrity of 
these buildings would almost assured- 
ly be affected by Phase 1 construction. 
Indeed, we have recently had to invest 
significant sums of money to retain 
the brickwork of the fragile York 
Theatre building, as it was becoming 
a danger to pedestrians. 

Over the next six months to a 
year, we will be discussing the future 
of the York Theatre with the City of 
Montreal and other interested par- 
ties, such as the Historic Theatres’ 
Trust. The options range from com- 
plete restoration to selective 
restoration to outright demolition. 
However, it is clear that saving the 
original building, while a valiant pro- 
ject, will almost certainly require 


separate funding. 


CoNnCORDIA’S THURSDAY REPORT 


COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia faculty and 
staff to promote and encourage individual and group activities in 
teaching and research, and to encourage work-related achievements. 


Patricia Morley (English, Emerita) has published The Mountain is 
Moving: Japanese Women’s Lives (UBC Press). She will give a 
reading from the book at the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, where 
she is an honorary lifetime fellow, next September. 


Robert Tittler (History) has been selected as an external examiner 
for a University of Toronto PhD thesis, elected to the executive 
council of the North American Conference on British Studies, cho- 
sen as an external evaluator of the History program at the 
University of Victoria, and is a founding member of the editorial 
board of a journal launched at McMaster University this month, 
called Early Theatre. 


Morton Stelcner (Economics, and president of CUFA) participated 
in the 1999 annual meetings of the Allied Social Sciences Associa- 
tions, which took place in New York in early January. He was a 
member of a panel organized by the National Economic Association 
on Cross-National Comparisons of Inter-group (Racial and Ethnic) 
Economic Disparity. He summarized the findings of his research in 
a paper, “Earnings Differentials among Ethnic Groups in Canada: 
1991.” 


Malcolm Coker, a doctoral candidate in Art Education, presented a 
paper last month in Dakar, Senegal, titled “Indigenous Education and 
National Development in Africa: A Case Study of Traditional Artists in 
Sierra Leone." The occasion was the general assembly of the Coun- 
cil for the Development of Social Science Research in Africa. 


S.K. Goyal and Fasil Nebebe (Decision Sciences/MIS) recently had 
a paper accepted by the European Journal of Operational Research. 
It was called “Determination of Economic Production: Shipment 
Policy for a Single-Vendor, Single-Buyer System.” 


At the Canadian Council for Small Business and Entrepreneurship 
conference, held in Halifax last fall, Linda Dyer and Christopher 
Ross (Management) won the Best Paper Award for their paper, 
“Promotional Activities of Black Entrepreneurs: A Preliminary Analy- 
sis." They also presented a paper called “Sources of Advice for the 
Entrepreneur.” These papers bring to four which the pair have pub- 
lished thanks to FRDP grants from Concordia, and a fifth has been 
submitted for publication. 


Lewis Poteet (English, retired) was in the Maritimes in November, 
talking about his interest in slang and graffiti. He addressed faculty 
at the University of Prince Edward Island, gave a paper at the Uni- 
versity College of Cape Breton, and was interviewed for Vision TV. 


William Buxton (Communication Studies) had a paper and a 
review published in the Canadian Journal. of Communication. The 
paper was on Harold Innis, and the review was of a book about 
James Carey. He also had an article on Talcott Parsons and Georg 
Simmel published in The American Sociologist. Buxton has also 
written, with Charles R. Acland, a study called American Philan- 
thropy and Canadian Libraries: The Politics of Knowledge and 
Information. 


Frank G. Miller (Economics) gave the keynote speech at the 
National LEAD (Leadership for Environment and Development) 
Seminar, at El Colegio de Mexico, in Mexico City, in November. His 
paper was called “Valuing and Safeguarding Biological Diversity as 
a Global Responsibility.” 


Dale Doreen (IAMBA) spoke on “Educating Tomorrow's Leaders 
Today” at Transportation Days 1998, a briefing for airline and airport 
CEOs held in Boca Raton, Florida, in early December. 


Ted Stathopoulos, Director of the Centre for Building Studies, and 
Adjunct Associate Professor Patrick Saathoff (both, Building, Civil 
and Environmental Engineering), were invited lecturers at a noon- 
hour conference of the Institut de Recherche en Santé et Sécurité 
du Travail du Québec (IRSST) on January 21. Their lecture, “Disper- 
sion atmosphérique des évacuations de batiments: risques de 
contamination de prises d’air neuf,” was attended by a good crowd 
of engineers from industry. Louis Lazure, ventilation engineer from 
IRSST, also participated in the seminar. 


Hal Thwaites (Communication Studies) was conference publishing 
chair at the Virtual Systems and MultiMedia98 conference, held in 
Gifu, Japan, in November. He gave two presentations, “Communi- 
cation Analysis: A Protocol for Virtual World Heritage Creation” and 
“Ville de Québec: An Analysis and Proposal for a Virtual World Her- 
itage Site.” At the same event, Gregory P. Garvey, Chair of 
Design Art, presented “Speculations on the Split Brain Human 
Computer Interface.” Garvey also stopped in Singapore, where he 
discussed research and educational exchange opportunities 
between Concordia and the Singapore Polytechnics. 
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Claude Jacob takes aim 
with literary journal 


Claude Jacob 


BY ADRIENNE BAKER 


laude Jacob is a young man with 
an intense passion for literature, 
and the ability to make things happen. 

A second-year Philosophy and 
Creative Writing major, Jacob is the 
founder of the Concordia Literary 
Association, the editor of a new lit- 
erary magazine, and the producer of 
a series of literary readings and jazz 
concerts. 

“It’s easy to do these things,” he 
said in an interview. “This is my pas- 
sion.” 

Jacob thrives on the energy of the 
local arts community. When he fin- 
ished high school in his native 
Vancouver, he decided to travel 
around the world, and chose Mon- 
treal as his first stop. By the time he 
had spent the summer here, he had 
fallen in love with the city and 
enrolled at Concordia. 

Jacob loves to hear writers read 





their work, and appreciates the way 
language, art, and music come 
together. This passion is what 
inspired Claude to create a series of 
literary/jazz soirées called BARD. 

When he started at Concordia, he 
was working nights as a security 
guard, and was unable to attend 
most literary events. “I couldn’t go 
out a lot, so I decided to invent my 
own night life.” 

BARD, which stands for nothing 
in particular, has been running for 
several years now, usually at Reggie’s 
Pub, in the Henry F. Hall Building. 
There is always a jazz band, and any- 
one is invited to come and read their 
work. “The idea is to let the more 
undiscovered writers read their 
stuff.” 

Jacob is busier than ever this year. 
He founded the Concordia Literary 
Association, and started a literary 
magazine called Slingshot. 

“The idea was to allow students to 


get practical experience for the 
future, and get young writers inter- 
ested in literary magazines — let 
them know there is this literary 
world out there.” After all, he added, 
“UBC and all the big universities 
have student literary magazines, but 
Concordia, with the best creative 
writing program in the country, 
doesn’t.” 

In March, Jacob plans to send 
copies of the first issue of Slingshot to 
high schools across Canada; he’s 
contacting school librarians one by 
one, starting with his native West 
Coast. Jacob plans to give the maga- 
zine a hip, flashy look, and include 
art, Japanese-style animation, and 
interviews with musicians. “We’re 
going to talk about lyrics, because 
lyrics are a form of poetry, after all.” 

Jacob has ambitious plans for 
Slingshot. The magazine, which, as 
part of the Literary Association is 
funded by the Concordia Student 
Union, will be published three times 
a year, with submissions by artists 
and writers from around the world. 
He even promises big launch parties 
in Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. 

Jacob is also involved with Matrix 
magazine, the literary magazine edit- 
ed in Concordia’s Creative Writing 
unit. He works as a publicist for DC 
Books, puts together a monthly arts 
calendar for Hour, and is organizing 
a cross-Canada tour for a group of 
young writers. 

On top of this, he’s finishing his 
own book, which he described as 
“epic haiku,” 10-line poems about a 
character travelling, in actuality or in 
fantasy, around the world. When 
asked how he can possibly find the 
time, he said, “It’s really not that 
hard. I look at the world simply. I 


just love what I’m doing.” 


Peruvians take the gold at 
MBA Case Competition 


fter a week of intense business 
strategizing and persuasive 

talking, the 18th annual Concordia 
International MBA Case Competi- 
tion wound up on January 16 with a 
banquet and hearty congratulations 
for the winning team from Peru. 

The winners were from ESAN, a 
business school in Lima that entered 
the competition for the first time 
only last year. As a reward for their 
outstanding achievement this time, 
a delighted Bombardier executive 
arranged for them to fly by Bom- 
bardier jet to Toronto, where the 
students were taken out to dinner 
and given a tour of the company’s 
plant. 

“They were like kids in a candy 
store,” said Case Competition orga- 
nizer Alexandre Botella. 


Second place went to a team from 
the University of Tennessee. Third 
place went to Otago University, in 
New Zealand, always strong con- 
tenders; they placed first in 1992 
and 1993, and second in 1996. 

Concordia’s team did well once 
again, placing eighth among the 34 
teams from business schools around 
the world. The team members were 
Ellee Platis, Marc Gawronski, Joan 
Daigneault, Meena Viswanathan 
and Mary Bethune (alternate). Their 
coach was Professor Normand 
Bernier. 

They were competing against 
teams from Germany, Finland, 
Mexico, Sweden, Canada and nine 
teams from the United States. It’s 
worth noting that six of the top 10 
teams out of a field of 34 were 


Canadian schools. Over the past 
decade of the tournament, the 
most consistent performer has 
been Memorial University of 
Newfoundland. 

The Case Competition is a highly 
organized event that pits four-stu- 
dent teams against each other to 
solve real business cases. The judges 
are business executives from around 
Montreal who willingly volunteer to 
hear some of the world’s brightest 
young business minds tackle tough 
real-life problems. 

Botella, Carl Tischuk and Dawn 
Henson, all Concordia MBA stu- 
dents, earned academic credit for 
spending a term organizing the 
mammoth competition — lining up 
competitors, recruiting willing 
judges, and finding cases. 
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Hoping for bronze, Concordia Commerce 
Games team wins silver 


Course designed 
to produce 
winners pays off 


BY JANE R. DAVENPORT 


onths of hard work paid off 

for 77 Commerce students at 
the 1999 University Commerce 
Games, as Concordia won medals in 
eight out of 10 academic events and 
finished second in the final stand- 
ings, after the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commercials. 

“We knew we had a really good 
team, but you never know how peo- 
ple are going to perform under 
pressure,” said Mathieu Ouellet, 
president of the Commerce Games 
organizing committee. “In the end, 
everyone reacted perfectly.” 

Held at Université du Québec 4 
Hull from January 14-16 this year, 
the Games annually bring together 
students from 12 universities in what 
Ouellet called “the most prestigious 
business competition in Eastern 
Canada.” 

The events are mainly academic; 
Concordia traditionally excels in 
international business, marketing 
and debating. There are also a 
“wacky sports” component and a 
social events category. 

Ouellet and organizing committee 
vice-president Darrin Rowsell, both 
fourth-year students, attributed 
Concordia’s success this year to a 
new course designed to prepare the 
team for the Games. “We had top- 
quality students,” Ouellet said. 
“What was missing was a structured 
way of preparing the team.” 

Taught by part-time marketing 
professor Mark Haber, the course 
required the 27 academic team 
members to spend three hours a 
week presenting cases to an audience 
of professors and corporate execu- 
tives, who critiqued their 
performances. 

The course, which lasted a full 
semester, was a trial by fire for the 
students, Haber said. “I told them, 


“You're the cream of Concordia 
Commerce. You're going to learn a 
hell of a lot, and have a hell of a lot 
of fun.’ Those kids worked their tails 
off,” he added. “I’m really proud.” 

Ouellet and Rowsell agreed the 
course is one of the most gruelling 
experiences they've been through. 
“You put the 27 best Commerce stu- 
dents in a room and say to them, 
‘You can do better. You just have to 
check your ego at the door.” 

Chad Humeniuk, 23, completed 
his graduation requirements in 
December, but remained at 
Concordia just to compete in the 
Commerce Games. As captain of the 
three-member international business 
team, Humeniuk said the course 
helped him prepare for one of the 
toughest challenges of his life. 

“We were a less confident team,” 
he said. “We struggled in the course; 
we were surrounded by students who 
were strong presenters and acade- 
mics, and we didn’t have the feeling 
of being in the same league as every- 
one else. We were hoping for third.” 

However, at the Games, the 12- 
page, double-spaced case the team 
got for analysis paled in comparison 
to the 20-page, single-spaced cases 
they had worked with in class. Dur- 
ing the awards ceremony, 
Humeniuk’s team went from the 
depths of despair when their names 
weren't called for the bronze medal 
to “the absolute best feeling of your 
life, in the matter of a sentence,” 
when they were awarded gold. 

Concordia also took gold in the 
finance, debate, and entrepreneur- 
ship events. Silver medals went to 
the human resource management, 
production and operations manage- 
ment and management of 
information systems teams. The tax- 
ation team won bronze. In the 
sporting events, a bronze medal went 


to the Kin-Ball team. 





Moment of jubilation as our team learns Concordia came in second. 
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IITS open house shows 
high-tech via the movies 


nstructional and Information 

Technology Services held their 
annual pre-Christmas open house in 
the J.A. DeSéve Cinema instead of 
in their own offices, and the event 
drew a large number of faculty, staff 
and students. 

“We showed a selection of clips 
from famous movies to demonstrate 
available technology,” explained 
Patricia Posius. “They included 16- 
millimetre film projection, DVD*, 
laser-disc, video projection with line 
doubling system, and the Dolby 


sound system, among others.” 


“We also showed archival film 
clips (courtesy of Archives Director 
Nancy Marrelli) of some famous 
Concordia moments — scenes from 
the hearing [that followed the 1968 
computer riot], Margaret Atwood 
speaking at Loyola, Jerry Rubin at 
Loyola, an interview of Henry F. 
Hall, to name a few.” 

Bell Canada, Duocom and Pio- 
neer were external participants. A 
mini-sound studio was set up by 
IITS’s Roger Tyrrell, and the 
Archives provided audio clips and 
photos from the University’s past. 





Left to right, Vice-Rector Services Charles Emond, Pioneer executives 
Pascal Printemps and Mark Paprocki, and IITS Director John Woodrow. 


“Physical Resources built us a fab- 
ulous [golf] putting green and the 
Concordia Computer Store held its 
annual putting challenge there — 
a real challenge in that setting,” 
Posius said. 

Many participants won prizes 
donated by Bell, Duocom and the 
Computer Store. Pioneer Standard 
made a special donation of a com- 
puter for a student; the winner will 
be selected by the Dean of Students 
later this month. 

Patricia wants to thank the many 
people who made the open house 
such a success, including Conference 
Services, Distribution, Marriott, 
Housekeeping and _ Physical 
Resources. 

*DVD stands for digital versatile 
disc, or digital video disc. IITS’s 
Oksana Dykyj explains that it looks 
like an audio CD, but can contain a 
variety of digital data, sound and 
moving images. “What we demon- 
strated was the movie/video aspect of 
it. We tried to show that there is an 
educational component in terms of 
languages, because most movies on 
DVD offer the viewer the possibility 
of selecting the spoken language as 
well as the subtitling language. This 
allows a Hollywood film to be 
dubbed into, say, Spanish with 
French subtitles if the viewer chooses 
that option.” - BB 
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Buzzing through 


the snow 


he Beezare Stingers (bizarre, 

bees, get it?) will hit the slopes at 
the University of Waterloo next week, 
complete with antennae headbands. 

They'll be competing in the Great 
Northern Concrete Toboggan Race, 
which tests the knowledge, ingenuity 
and, as the deadline approaches, the 
sanity of engineering students. 

This year, Concordia has entered 
an all-woman team, and several 
members are seen below in the lab. 
From left to right are Adrienne 
Choi, Cindy Woo, Shamin Alaei 
and Anik St. Hilaire. Also on the 
team are Alejandra Bastidas and 
Mireille Badaen. 

It was a gruelling project, Anik St. 
Hilaire said, but fun. “We learned 
that planning is crucial,” she admit- 
ted. Because of their conflicting class 


Internet may do what peacekeepers 
couldn’‘t in Cyprus, say visiting profs 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


yprus is an island divided 

between its Greek and Turkish 
communities, torn between a Greek 
majority who have often aspired to 
join with Greece, and a Turkish 
minority who occupy a separate 
Turkish state in the northeast. 

To Gary Gumpert and Susan J. 
Drucker, who spoke at Concordia 
last term, the island is a contradic- 
tion and an anomaly, physically 
divided by the “Green Line,” a barri- 
er of bricks, concrete and barbed 
wire, yet globally connected. 

Gumpert, a professor of commu- 
nication and arts sciences at Queens 
College, City University of New 
York, and Drucker, chair of the 
Department of Speech Communica- 
tion and Rhetorical Studies at New 
York’s Hofstra University, are col- 
laborating on a book about Cyprus. 

“Cyprus has been divided since 
1974,” Gumpert said in a talk here in 
November. “Today, 24 years later, 
the search for a political solution 
remains a dream.” 

The island has so far maintained its 
10 
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stubborn north-south divisions despite 
demographic population shifts. 

“There are six colleges in the 
north,” Gumpert said. “The nature 
and fabric of the north is changing, 
with 10,000 students living there. 
There are also 15,000 migrant work- 
ers in the north, so that the whole 
population is changing very rapidly. 
Turkish Cypriots are moving out of 
Northern Cyprus, some of them 
moving to London and Melbourne, 
and have been replaced by Turkish 
settlers.” 

Gumpert said the original popula- 
tion was far more accustomed to 
living and communicating with those 
on the other side of the Green Line. 
“The original population, which 
knew and dealt with each other 
(although sometimes with loathing 
and hatred) has mostly vanished. So 
after 24 years, what do people have to 
say to each other? Why talk?” 

Drucker provided an answer to 
that rhetorical question. “There are 
individuals on both sides today who 
maintain that a political solution 
without some interpersonal relation- 


ships would be a hollow victory. 


“They believe, and we agree, that 
the social contexts are a requirement 
for peace. So a top-down solution 
won't work after 24 years; you have 
generations growing up not knowing 
each other, being weaned on divi- 
sions, difference, borders and hate.” 

Recently, a “bicommunal move- 
ment” involving meetings and talks 
between the two sides has been 
largely thwarted by government 
leaders. Gumpert and Drucker are 
currently trying to raise financing for 
a bicommunal meeting, “but the 
logistics are a nightmare.” 

While the government on both 
sides attempts to control traditional 
communications, such as telephones 
and mail, the Internet holds out the 
greatest hope for a bicommunal 
solution, Drucker said. 

“There is a symbiotic relationship 
between interpersonal communica- 
tion and the development of 
communications technology; tech- 
nology alters the way we see the 
world and how we structure our exis- 
tence. Nowhere is that more true 
than in Cyprus. 

“It is an unsupported assumption 
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that no government has ever been 
successful in completely severing 
communication, and keeping infor- 
mation out. It is bewildering to see 
that the mail and telephone serve as a 
form of political blackmail, but that 
the Internet now functions successful- 
ly on both sides of the Green Line.” 
The lecture was sponsored by the 
Hellenic Canadian Solidarity Com- 
mittee for Cyprus and The Hellenic 
Student Association of Concordia 


University. 


schedules, the entire team never got 
together in the lab at the same time. 

“The hardest part was shaping the 
frame.” No wonder — it’s made of 
reinforced steel. How did they do it? 
With a vise, with a torch, and with 
“brute strength.” The concrete “bee” 
will be covered with coloured fabric. 

The team, all students in Build- 
ing, Civil and Environmental 
Engineering, worked with the help 
of technician Rocco Lombardo. 
According to the rules, the concrete 
toboggans must weigh less than 300 
pounds, be aerodynamic, and have a 
built-in braking system. 

The team moved their creation 
into the lobby of the Henry F. Hall 
Building last Friday to give other 
students a glimpse of engineers 
at work. 








Irish women’s film festival 


Professor Dana Hearne has orga- 
nized a series of films by top Irish 
women screenwriters and directors, to 
take place this weekend in the J.A. 
DeSéve Cinema, 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Here’s the schedule: 

Friday, January 29, at 7 p.m., Titanic 
Town, screenplay by Anne Devlin, who 
will be present. 

Saturday, January 30, at 4 p.m., 
Mother Ireland, by A. Crilly; at 5 p.m., 
The Visit and Bent Out of Shape, both 
by Orla Walsh. From 7 to 9 p.m. the fea- 
ture film Anne Devlin, by Pat Murphy. 

Sunday, January 31, at 12:30 p.m., 
Hoodwinked: Irish Women Since the 
Twenties, by Trish McAdam, followed 
at 2:30 p.m. by a round-table discussion. 


Arts and Science 
Career Fair 


February I! 


Mezzanine, Henry F. Hall Building 


Yes, there are job prospects for liberal arts 
and science students! 





Jay Prosper is on top of his 


game 


BY DEREK CASSOFF 


ay Prosper is flattered every time 

he hears the comparisons to his 
older brother, Gaetan. Who 
wouldn’t want to be likened to one 
of the top Concordia basketball play- 
ers in recent history? In truth, 
though, there are very few similari- 
ties between the two. 

Gaetan was already a polished 
player when he arrived at Concordia, 
having been a star at the high school 
and CEGEP levels. Jay only started 
playing basketball at Dawson Col- 
lege and was still a raw talent when 
he first landed a spot with the 
Stingers. 

Gaetan had explosive speed and 
was best known as a solid perimeter 
player, able to hit shots from long 
range. Jay is a more physical player 
who prefers to use his size to drive 
close to the basket. 

Gaetan also capped his four-year 
career at Concordia in 1996 by lead- 
ing the Stingers to a Quebec Student 
Sports Federation (QSSF) league 
title and a berth in the Final Eight 
national championship in Halifax. 

Jay, a rookie on that 1996 squad, 
would love to follow in his brother's 
footsteps. “If we can avoid injuries 
and stay focused as the playoffs 
approach, we can win the title,” he 
said in an interview. 

A league championship might 
have seemed like a lofty expectation 
at the start of the season, when some 
experts pegged the inexperienced 
Stingers to finish last in the four- 
team QSSF. But midway through 
the regular season, the Stingers are 
ranked eighth in the country and sit 
alone atop the Quebec league stand- 
ings with a 8-2 record, a game ahead 
of the reigning national champion 





At present, the University remits 
the higher tuition fees paid by inter- 
national students to the government, 
and then receives the same FTE (full- 
time equivalent) grant for 
international students as it does for 
Quebec students (ranging from 
$2,638 to $4,037). Through privati- 
zation, the University would retain 
the entire tuition fee and would not 
declare these international students as 
part of their FTE report. This would 
bring the Faculty about $680,000 per 
year, based on current enrolment. 
International students who are cur- 
rently exempted from the government 
set rate would not be privatized. 

According to Singer, the privatiza- 
tion plan fits in well with the Faculty’s 
long-range goals. It would be based 
on two key principles: international 
students would be charged the inter- 
national tuition rate set by the 
government, and the revenue generat- 
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Bishop’s Gaiters, the consensus pre- 
season pick to repeat as Quebec 
league champs. 

“Bishop’s has a lot more experi- 
ence than we do, but we know we 
can compete with them,” said 
Stingers head coach John Dore. “We 
have a very young team, but the 
potential is there. Now it’s just a 
question of how far we can climb.” 

Dore doesn’t have to look beyond 
Prosper to spot the main reason for 
his team’s unexpected success. The 
24-year-old co-captain, a fourth-year 
Sociology student, has evolved into 
one of the top power forwards on the 
Canadian collegiate scene. 

He is averaging 18.3 points and 9 
rebounds a game and is on pace to 
cop a second straight QSSF player- 
of-the-year award. He has also led 
the Stingers to victories in three 
tournaments, winning most-valu- 
able-player honours each time. 
Some, including Dore, think Prosper 
has a good chance of being selected 
as an all-Canadian. 

“He has a great nose for the ball 
and he likes to use his body to get 
into traffic,” Dore said. “He’s put in 


ed by the program would be dedicat- 
ed to internationalization efforts and 
providing scholarships and fellow- 
ships for international students. 

Following a presentation by the 
Faculty Budget Manager Serge Berg- 
eron and some discussion, Council 
supported the notion of privatizing 
undergraduate international students, 
beginning in the 1999-2000 academic 
year. The issue will now move to Sen- 
ate and the Board of Governors for 
approval. 

Jerry Tomberlin, Associate Dean of 
Commerce and Administration, feels 
Arts and Science has made the right 
decision. Since taking the same step 
last year, his Faculty has seen its 
international enrolment increase, 
despite charging a slightly higher 
tuition than set by the government 
($10,000 vs. $8,700), and increased 
admission standards. 

In other business, Arts and Science 
Faculty Council debated the merits of 
a “general education” as outlined by a 
task force studying the adoption of 


Jay Prosper 
receiving an award ~ 
last year from 
Athletics Director 
Harry Zarins. 


a lot of practice since he’s been here, 
and he’s a good example to others 
that perseverance and commitment 
pay off.” 

It’s been quite a climb to the top 
for Prosper, who only took up bas- 
ketball while at CEGEP, after his 
promising hockey career was 
derailed by the escalating cost of 
equipment. He chose basketball as 
an alternative, partly in deference to 
his older brother, whom he credits 
with much of his current success. 

“Not only did he get me started in 
the sport, but he’s always been 
someone I could talk to when things 
haven't been going my way,” he said. 

Prosper is scheduled to graduate 
in the spring, and says he is unsure 
whether he will return to the court 
for a fifth and final season of 
college eligibility. He would certain- 
ly like to carry the Stingers to a 
league title before he hangs up his 
running shoes, so the team’s perfor- 
mance in the upcoming playoffs 
could have a big influence on his 
decision. 

“It’s not really something I want 
to think of just yet,” he said. 


such a program here. 

The overall feeling was that the 
concept is a good one, but that so far, 
it lacks direction. Members agreed to 
support the idea in principle, primari- 
ly because most elective courses are 
offered by Arts and Science, but they 
advised the Dean to take their con- 
cerns to Senate. 

Singer announced that the Faculty 
intends to hire 20 new tenure-track 
professors by this summer, bringing 
the number of new faculty hired over 
the past three years to 50. The num- 
ber of teaching assistants will also 
increase, thanks to an additional 
$250,000 per year set aside for this 
purpose. 

A committee has been struck to 
look at the development of a new 
humanities college on the Loyola 
Campus. The members of the com- 
mittee, which the Dean will chair, are 
Bill Bukowski, Bill Byers, Pamela 
Bright, John Drysdale, Rosemary 
Schade and Alex Carpini from the 
Board of Governors. 
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Congratulations, Les 


Stingers women’s hockey coach Les Lawton marked his 400th career 
win on Sunday, January 17 (3-0 over Providence in Lake Placid). His 16- 
year career record is 400-124-48, a .741 winning average. The team, who 
won the first Canadian university championship last year, are 20-3-1 so 
far this year, including last weekend's 31st annual Theresa Humes 
Invitational Tournament. Lawson is seen above at a practice for the 
tournament, which the Stingers won for the seventh straight time. 


DANCE continued from p.1 


late 1970s, allowing dancers to move 
in whatever way inspires them, 
expressing freedom of body, thought 
and speech. The movement is 
so popular here that remarkably 
in North America, a dozen new 
dance companies are founded 
every year. 

Silvy Panet-Raymond, Chair of 
the Contemporary Dance Depart- 
ment, said Montreal came to be the 
hub of creativity in new dance 
because the city is not under the 
influence of “great dance masters” 
who lead the movement in places 
like New York. “This has given us an 
innocence and irreverence that has 
allowed dancers to act like pioneers,” 
she said. “This liberty has produced 
an energetic scene, and allowed 
dancers to ignore conventional 
norms and be more versatile.” 


Panet-Raymond concedes that 
even with Montreal’s burgeoning 
dance scene, obtaining work is a 
tough slog. In fact, all those new 
dance troupes are formed by dancers 
to create their own employment. 
“Then again, it’s hard for any artist 
to find work,” she said, “since our 
society — unlike parts of Europe — 
does not support and recognize its 
artists as much as it should.” 

For Brisindi, the prospect of a 
tough job search straight out of uni- 
versity is not frightening. “When you 
go into dance, you know you're not 
going to find stable work, the way an 
engineer does,” she said. “You must 
be prepared to look for quite a while 
before you can make your mark. It’s 
just part of the choice.” 

Concordia’s Contemporary Dance 
Department will hold auditions for 
the fall term on April 17, May 1 and 
August 14. For more information, 
call 848-4740. 





First at UB Games 


A team from Concordia swept the 
Opposition in an event held mainly for 
fun, and that’s strong on athletic com- 
petition. Concordia came first at the 
Undergraduate Business Games, held 
January 14 to 17 at the University of 
Western Ontario, in London. Seventeen 
Canadian business schools sent teams 
to the competition. 


Videoconference 


A videoconferencing session titled 
“Making the Learning Paradigm a Real- 
ity” will be held Thursday, February 4, 
from 1:45 to 4 p.m. in Room 521 of the 
Henry F. Hall Building. Contact 
Cameron Tilson, ctilson@alcor. 
concordia.ca or 848-8765. Only 35 peo- 
ple may attend. 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the 

Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 

than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
For more information, please contact Eugenia Xenos at 848-4279, 
by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Applied Psychology 
Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confi- 
dential psychotherapy and assessment 
for adults, couples, families, children 
and teenagers. By appointment only. 
Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until February 9 

Faculty of Fine Arts Exhibition: Works 
by New Faculty Members 1997-99. 
Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 
1400 de Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 
848-4750. 


CPR courses 


For more information and prices on the 
following courses, please contact 
Donna Fasciano, Training Coordinator, 
Environmental Health and Safety, 848- 
4355, or Fascdo@alcor.concordia.ca 


January 31— Baby Heartsaver 


February 10 and 16— Heartsaver 





Campus Ministry 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

Hearty vegetarian meals from 5-7 p.m. 
in Z-105/106, 2090 Mackay. Info: 
Campus Ministry, 848-3588, or Peer 
Helpers, 848-2859. 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


To register for any of the following 
workshops, please call 848-2495 or e- 
mail CTLS@alcor.concordia.ca 


Preparing Course Syllabi for 
Improved Communication. Important 
elements of course syllabi will be 
examined, then applied to help clarify 
your course plans and expectations. 
Thursday, January 28, H-771, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W., noon — 2 p.m. 


Introducing and Managing Class 
Communication through E-mail, 
Listserves and Other Readily 
Available Tools. How to set up a 
discussion group and get students 
connected. Notes can be previewed at 
http://rkenner.concordia.ca/docu- 

ments.html. Wednesday, February 3, 


H-521, 1455 de Maisonneuve W., 
10 a.m. —noon. 


WebCT Seminar. Roger Kenner will 
work closely with 4-6 faculty who 
have clear ideas about how they wish 
to make use of WebCT in their course 
offerings. Contact Roger Kenner at 
848-3430, rkenner@vax2.concordia.ca. 
February 4, 18, March 4, 18, LB-800, 1400 
de Maisonneuve W., 2—4 p.m. 


Teaching Using Computer-Mediated 
Communications. There will be a short 
presentation on various aspects of teach- 
ing using CMC, such as holding discus- 
sions, grading and assignments followed 
by discussion. Wednesday, February 10, 
LB-553-2, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. 
Noon - 1:30 p.m. 





Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke W. Tickets and info: 
848-7928. 


Thursday, February 4 

Jan Jarvlepp and Friends, an Ottawa- 
based contemporary classical music 
group, 8 p.m. $8/$5/students free. 


Saturday, February 6 

Craig Morrison and the Momentz, rock 
and roll mementos, 8 p.m. $8/$5/stu- 
dents free. 


Sunday, February 7 

Tommy Hunter, Canada’s “country 
gentleman,” plays Montreal for the 
first time ever. 7 p.m. $32.50. Tickets: 
790-1245. 


February 9 -12 

EuCueE Series XVIII, electro-acoustic 
music by Concordia Music students 
and faculty members. Free. 





Counselling 
and Development 


Student Success Workshops 

Drop by either of our offices (SGW, H- 
440; Loyola, 2490 West Broadway) to 
sign up for and learn more about our 
workshops. Here are just a few of the 
many we are offering in February. Be 
sure to pick up the complete listings 
and descriptions. 


1. Assert Yourself. Beginning 
February 1, 9:30 — 11:30 a.m., SGW. 


2. Preparing for and Taking Exams. 
February 1, 5:30 — 7:30 p.m., SGW. 


3. Marketing Yourself after 
Graduation: A Workshop for 
Psychology, Journalism and 
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Communication Studies Students. 
February 3, 10 a.m. — noon, Loyola. 


4. Successful Job Interviews. 
February 4, 2—5 p.m., SGW. 


5. Adult Children of Alcoholics. 
February 4, 1:30 — 3:30 p.m, Loyola. 


6. Pride. Beginning February 8, 5:30 — 
7:30 p.m., SGW. 


7. Smart Start Saturday ‘99. For all 
first year students. Free study skills 
assessment, tips for student success, 
secrets of personality, refreshments, 
and door prizes! January 30, 9:15 a.m. 
— 1 p.m.. Call 848-3564, or drop by H- 
440 to pick up your ticket. 


Health Services 


Learn to love yourself! 

Body dissatisfaction can affect many 
areas of a person's life. Changing a 
negative body image to a positive one 
can lead to improvement of health, 
well-being and quality of life. Discover 
how to gain a healthy body image and 
learn more about eating disorders dur- 
ing Eating Disorders Week. 
Wednesday, February 3, Lobby, Hall 
Bldg. 10 a.m. —3 p.m. 


Let's talk about sex! 

Learn how to spice up your sex life, 
play some games, quizzes, get free 
stuff and information you don't want 
to miss! Keeping It Safe Sexy and Fun 
on Valentine's Day! Wednesday, 
February 10, Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 9 
a.m. - 5 p.m. 


What you didn’t learn in Sex Ed 

A workshop about sexual pleasure. 
Why not treat yourself to an experi- 
ence of self-discovery and explore 
things about yourself you may have 
never explored before? Presented by 
Alison Carpenter, M.Ed, sexuality edu- 
cator. Friday, February 12, 2 — 5 p.m., 
Simone de Beauvoir Lounge. To regis- 
ter, call 848-3572 or send an e-mail 
with your name and telephone number 
to morano@alcor.concordia.ca. 
Registration limited to 30 people. 


Lectures 


Thursday, January 28 
John Drysdaie, Sociology and 
Anthropology, Concordia, on “A New 
College for Loyola.” 3:30 — 5 p.m., 
Lonergan College, 7302 Sherbrooke 
W. Free. Info: 848-2280. 


Friday, January 29 
Margaret Morrison, University of 
Toronto, on “How Models Represent 


the World.” 4 p.m., H-407, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2500. 


Tuesday, February 2 

Louise Bernice Halfe, Plains Cree 
writer, will give a reading as part of 
the Simone de Beauvoir and The 
Colleges Visiting Lecturers Series. 
Noon to 1 p.m., 2170 Bishop, room 
101. Info: 848-2373. 


Friday, February 5 

Dr. Karin Doerr on “Personal 
Obsession, Sex and Revenge: A 
Fictional Representation of 
Auschwitz.” Noon, 2170 Bishop, room 
203. Info: Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute, 848-2373. 


Friday, February 5 

Dr. Walter Kintsch, Institute of 
Cognitive Science, University of 
Colorado, on “Language 
Understanding: Psychological Theory 
and Educational Technology.” 2:30 — 5 
p.m., H-420, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Info: 848-2020. 


Friday, February 5 

Philip Pettit, Research School of Social 
Sciences, Australian National 
University, on “How the Folk Believe 
in Folk Psychology,” 4 p.m., H-762, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 848- 
2500. 


Friday, February 5 

Krishnamurti video presentation, “A 
Dialogue with Oneself.” 8 p.m., 1455 
de Maisonneuve W., room TBA. Info: 
937-8869. 


Friday, February 5 

Shyam Selvadurai, author of the 
award-winning Funny Boy and more 
recently, The Cinnamon Gardens, will 
read from and speak about his 
work. 8:30 p.m., H-420, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2340. 


Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information 
Services offers free and confidential 
legal information and assistance to 
the Concordia community. By appoint- 
ment only. Call 848-4960. 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Respons- 
ibilities is available to all members of 
the University community for confiden- 
tial consultations regarding any type 
of unacceptable behaviour, including 
discrimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assis- 
tance with university-related prob- 
lems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 2100 
Mackay, room 100. 


Peer Helper Centre 


Peer Helpers are students who are 
trained in active listening skills and 
referrals. Drop by to talk or get infor- 
mation at 2090 Mackay, MI-02, or call 
us at 848-2859. 





Special Events 
and Notices 


Contemporary Dance fundraiser 

More than just a party, this year's fes- 
tivities include entertainment provided 
by leading Montreal performers, 


prizes, and an auction of costumes 
and collectibles donated by well- 
known dancers and choreographers, 
including Margie Gillis. Saturday, 
February 6, 8:30 p.m., Le Lion d’or, 
1676 Ontario E. Proceeds will go 
toward establishing a research fund. 
Tickets: 848-4740. 


Women of Ireland film festival 

Cine Gael, the Montreal Irish Film 
Society, is screening a weekend of 
films directed by Irish women filmmak- 
ers in the J.A. DeSéve Cinema, 1400 
de Maisonneuve W. January 29 — 31, 
$5 per ticket, $15 festival pass. Info: 
Dana Hearne, 485-3109. 


Student education symposium 
Students, faculty and others interest- 
ed in education issues are invited to 
Learning Landscapes: Education in 
Action on February 5 and 6 in the 
McConnell library building. The sym- 
posium will feature a keynote speaker, 
practical workshops, student presen- 
tations and a wine and cheese. Info: 
848-2012. 


Inter-Union Council Pension 
Newsletter 

Given the demand for the Pension 
Newsletters, members of the 
Concordia community wanting to be 
placed on a mailing list to receive 
future copies are asked to contact the 
Secretariat at 848-3691, 848-3641 
(fax), or K-310 (mail). 


Faculty and Staff Day 

Recreation and Athletics invites you to 
the Loyola Athletic Complex for a fun, 
affordable afternoon, to cheer on the 
Stingers. All faculty and staff will be 
admitted free upon presentation of a 
Concordia ID card. Sunday, January 
31, 1 p.m. (Women’s basketball vs. 
Carleton Ravens), and 3 p.m. (Men's 
basketball vs. Carleton Ravens). Info: 
jsmith@alcor.concordia.ca 


Want to try curling? 

The Concordia Curling Club offers free 
curling for all skill levels. Friday 
4-6 p.m. at the Montreal Thistle 
Curling Club, 1420 Fort St. Everyone 
welcome. Info: Linda Tees, 848-8659. 


Trash the diet! 

For National Eating Disorder 
Awareness Week (February 1- 8), the 
Association for Assistance to Persons 
Suffering from Anorexia Nervosa and 
Bulimia invites you to the mezzanine 
of the Hall Building between 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Bring your useless diet 
books, programs, calorie counters and 
pills and throw them away for good! 
Pick up useful information and a lol- 
lipop. 


Fellowship competitions 

The Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 
with funding from CIDA, invites appli- 
cations for the following: Language 
Training Fellowships (1999-2000), 
deadline January 31; Undergraduate 
Awards (1999-2000), deadline January 
31. Info: (403) 220-7467, 
sici@acs.ucalgary.ca 


Garnet Key Society 

Concordia’s official honour society is 
accepting applications for the 1999- 
2000 year. Members of the Garnet Key 
volunteer as ambassadors, represent- 
ing the student body at official 
University events. For information, 
drop by H-730-1, or call 848-4828 
before February 20. 


Student Safety Patrol 

Our drop-by and accompaniment ser- 
vices are offered to all of Concordia’s 
students, faculty and staff. Call 848- 
7533 to reach a dispatcher, Monday to 
Friday, 6 p.m. to midnight. Or be a vol- 
unteer; call 848-8600 (SGW), 848- 
8700 (Loyola). 





Unclassified 


Teachers wanted 

Seeking French as a Second Language 
teachers. Grad students in the French 
or Education departments preferred. 
Must have own materials and some 
experience. Mostly evenings. Starting 
salary $15/hr. Kathleen McKeown, 
Instruction Essentielle, at 989-1992. 


Jeep Cherokee for sale 

Bids are being accepted for a beige 
1987 Jeep Cherokee with 191,000 km, 
4-wheel drive, automatic transmis- 
sion, and 6-cylinder engine. Kept in a 
garage and driven primarily in the 
summer, it is in excellent condition. 
Contact lan Ferguson at 848-3397 or 
ian@vax2.concordia.ca 


To rent 

Dorval lakeshore, 3 1/2, immediate. 
Concrete building. Electricity, heating 
included. Laundry, indoor parking, 
pool. Buses, train, shopping. $530, one 
month free. Call 420-0509. 


To let in NDG 

From July 1999. Fully furnished, 
English-style cottage. Oak woodwork, 
antique furniture, renovated kitchen, 
laundry, parking. Vendéme Métro. 
$2,250/mth (neg.). Call 489-5913 or 
987-3000, ext. 6714. 


Rental wanted 

Looking to rent house or duplex (3 
bedrooms) in Montreal West, NDG 
area, from mid-February to July. Call 
931-2579 or 287-8500, ext. 8953. 


U.S. work permits 

We can help Canadian citizens 
increase their chances of receiving U.S. 
work permits. Also, U.S. immigration 
and related business matters. B. Toben 
Associates (U.S. lawyers), 288-3896. 





Women’s Centre 


The Concordia Women’s Centre is an 
information, referral and drop-in cen- 
tre. We offer a women-only lounge 
area, resource library, photocopier, job 
listings, courses, community files and 
more. Call us about the next Action 
self-defence course, 848-7431, or drop 
by at 2020 Mackay, downstairs. 





Workshops 


EAP Lunchtime Seminar 

Living with Stress: Learn new man- 
agement approaches and positive cop- 
ing strategies. Noon — 1:15 p.m., H- 
769, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Free. 
Registration deadline is January 29. 
Info: 848-3668. 


Theatre of the Oppressed 
Workshop 

Theatre of the Oppressed is a form of 
popular theatre, of, by and for people 
engaged in the struggle for liberation. 
Learn ways of fighting back against 
oppression in your daily life. January 
30, 11 a.m. - 4 p.m. Call QPIRG, 848- 
7585 to register. 


Stilting Workshop 

Instantly grow three, or even four, feet 
taller! Gain that extra advantage at 
demos that you've always wanted. 
Come run away with OPIRG’s Street 
Circus. January 31, 12 - 3 p.m. Call 
OPIRG, 848-7585, to register. 


Basic Quality Tools 

The Process Analysis Cycle: 
Participants will learn a seven-step 
process that provides a framework for 
understanding how processes occur, 
identifying problems, collecting data 
and developing solutions. Friday, 
February 5, 12:15— 2 p.m. A-400, 1420 
Sherbrooke W. To register, call 
Carmelita Swann at 848-3668, or via 
e-mail at cswann@alcor.concordia.ca 


